THE MILL  ON THE FLOSS

a more tender and poetic charm than any of her other
heroines. I suppose that Dinah Morris would be
placed higher in the scale of morality; hut if the
test of a heroine's merits be the reader's disposition
to fall in love with her (and that, I confess, is my
own), I hold that Maggie is worth a wilderness of
Dinahs.

One result of this sympathy with her heroine is
conspicuous. No book, I imagine, ever set forth so
clearly and touchingly the glamour with which the
childish imagination invests the trivial and common-
place. There is enough poetry in all of us in our
earlier years to enable us to appreciate the truth,
though rare genius is required to recall so vividly
the old associations and to bring out so tenderly
their pathetic side. We all have enough poetry left
beneath our layers of commonplace to share Maggie's
emotions in the attic, with its high-pitched roof, its
worm-eaten floors and shelves, and dark rafters fes-
tooned with cobwebs, where she keeps her " Fetish ":
the trunk of an old doll, into whose head she drives
nails in emulation of Jael's feat as pictured in the
Family Bible. We can understand, too, the "dim
delicious awe " produced by the " resolute din, the un-
resting motion of the great stones " in the mill, where
the meal pours down till the- very spider-nets look
like a fairy bulwark. Maggie speculated especially
upon the "fat floury spiders,".and their probable rela-
tions to spiders of the outside world. Toads and ear-
wigs become actors in other little romances. She con-
fides to her little cousin that Mrs. Earwig is running
so fast to fetch a doctor for a small earwig that has
fallen into the hot copper. Brother Tom shows hisn
